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In the reaction following the great war, 
certain organizations and interests have 
tried most strenuously to make the word 
“democracy” taboo and convince the common 
folk of the land that they are incompetent 
to handle the complex affairs of state. 
Never in the history of the American people 
has there been such a conscious and compre- 
hensive effort to undermine the faith of the 
common people in themselves. We are told 
very gravely that the average intelligence 
of American voters is that of an unsophisti- 
‘ated youth of fourteen; that the complex 
affairs of our state cannot be understood by 
voters with a mental age of fourteen. In a 
recent book, “The Revolt Against Civiliza- 
tion”, Lothrop Stoddard misuses modern in- 
telligence tests, particularly the results of 
tests given to men in the draft of 1917, to 
bolster up a fantatic argument discrediting 
democratic ideals and tendencies and fore- 
casting the doom of civilization unless we 
turn back to government by an oligarchy of 
talent which he says cannot be acquired but 
must be inherited. Whatever may have been 
the intention of the author, the effect on the 
uninformed reader is to make him pessimis- 
tic about popular government. The same 
thought is echoed and re-echoed by the pres- 
idents of some of the endowed colleges of our 
land. 

Recent events, however, indicate quite 
clearly that we have reached the limit of such 
reaction in America and that the tide is run- 
ning strong the other way. In California 
the people are committed definitely to the 
principles of democracy. Our people by 
actual experience in democratic government 
have developed faith in themselves, in one 
another, and in the instrumentalities thru 
which democracy functions. They recognize, 
of course, that democracy like all human in- 
stitutions has its defects and weaknesses. 
However, they do not believe that democracy 
should be abandoned because of those de- 
fects. On the contrary they have set them- 
selves the task of overcoming the defects by 
strengthening the foundations on which 
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democracy rests. Recongnizing that democ- 
racy is predicated upon intelligence generally 
distributed and developed, they have selected 
as the instrument for developing popular 
tanding and intelligence the public 
school system of the State. Somewhere in 
the Scriptures it is written, “As thy faith, so 
be it unto you.” Where there is great faith 
coupled with the necessary signs following, 
there is certain to be accomplishment worth 
while. The faith of the people of California 
in democratic ideals and in education as a 
means for realizing those ideals has already 
borne fruit and gives promise of an even 
richer harvest. 

| realize that efficiency, like human intelli- 
gence, is difficult to measure because so many 
hidden factors are involved. However, it is 
possible to rate school systems of the several 
American states as has been made by the Bus- 
sell Sage Foundation. The last rating was 
made in 1918. On the basis of the ten factors 
involved the state of California, lying away 
out on the Pacific seaboard where faith is 
large and traditions are not yet firmly set, 
was given second place, the state of Montana 
ranking first. It was pointed out in the re- 
port that during the last thirty years, Califor- 
nia has consistently the highest average 
rating. Since 1918, legislation enacted in 
California has enabled that state to pass 
Montana in practically every item. It is the 
story of the steps taken to reach this rank 
that my address will center about today. 


unde Is 


The Democratic Principle 


The California school system is’ based 
frankly upon the principle of equality of 
educational opportunity. That principle is 
thoroughly American, antedating the Con- 
stitution and finding its best expression in 
the Declaration of Independence. The fore- 
fathers who struggled for Independence 
drew the inspiration for their great achieve- 
ment from the philosophy of the Declaration. 
They believed that the nation they were 
founding must be based upon the principle 
that all men are created equal, not in height, 
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or color, or weight or intellectual endowment, 
but in respect to opportunity to develop such 
wholesome native gifts as they were endowed 


with by the Creator. Neither the Constitu- 
tion nor any subsequent event in American 
history has changed this fundamental pur- 
pose of the forefathers. Yesterday, today, 
and throughout an eternity of tomorrows, 
America must fulfill that principle of the 
great declaration by giving her sons and 
daughters what we may denominate an 
American chance. 


The Real Wealth of a State 


In standing for the principle of equality 
of opportunity in education, California is 
both selfish and altruistic. The state rec- 
ognizes that the real wealth of the state is 
not in its mines, its oil fields, its orchards 
and farms nor in its close proximity to the 
Orient with its teeming millions awaiting 
our trade. These things constitute a part of 
the wealth of the state and contribute to its 
possibilities. But the real wealth of Califor- 
nia, as of every other state, is the qualities 
.of manhood and womanhood in its citizenry. 
The real potentialities of the state are limited 
largely by the potentialities of its individual 
citizens. The riches of the state are the 
developed talents of its people. Let a great 
earthquake destroy every city in California, 
and an accompanying storm sweep away 
every power plant, every railroad, every 
orchard and farm, California would restore 
her wealth and add to it within a period of 
twenty years if she had beforehand developed 
the potentialities of her citizens. In these 
days when efficiency and economy are watch- 
words and catchwords, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the greatest extrav- 
agance possible in this time of great extrav- 
agances is in wasting irretrievably the poten- 
tial resources and talents of our youth by 
cutting the support of the great institution 
established for the development of those re- 
sources and talents —the American public 
school system. We have gone thru a great 
war and accumulated a tremendous debt 
coupled with obligations to the men who 
went out to battle. We are now facing the 
necessity of meeting those obligations. There 
are amongst us some who would cut school 
expenditures to the bone in order to meet 
those obligations. They propose paying the 
debt by discounting the futures of the boys 
and girls of America, and the future of 
America herself. Jt needs to be pointed out 
in plainest language in public speech, and 
blazoned on the walls of every city and ham- 
let in America, that the people of this country 
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when they entered the World War never in- 
tended that the debt incurred should be paid 
by sacrificing the educational opportunities 
of American boys and girls. I am supremely 
grateful that the people of California believe 
in education so thoroughly that only sporadic 
efforts have been made to impair the effi- 
cieny of the schools by reducing the support 
for education. In fact the sentiment for edu- 
cation is so strong that every candidate for 
governor at the primaries and again at the 
recent general election declared unequivocal- 
ly for the continuance of the policy of liberal 
support for the schools. The successful can- 
didate for governor who made his campaign 
on the issue of economy pledged himself 
explicitly not to impair the usefulness of the 
school system by cutting school expenditures. 


State and County Support 


It may seem strange to students of public 
finance and to citizens generally in other 
states that the reaction against the burden 
of taxation in California which was strong 
enough to elect a governor pledged to radical 
tax reductions does not extend to the schools. 
California is snending for education more 
liberally than any other state in the union. 
Whereas the average expenditure per capita 
of population in the United States is between 
ten and eleven dollars a year, the average in 
California is between sixteen and seventeen 
dollars a year. Out of the state budget voted 
by the Legislature of two years ago, more 
than fifty per cent went for educational pur- 
poses. In the fifty eight counties of the state, 
almost half of the money raised by taxation 
goes for the support of schools. In fact it is 
the established policy of the state of Califor- 
nia to lay practically the entire burden for 
the support of education upon the state and 
the counties. Except in our cities and in our 
separate high school districts, district taxes 
for educational purposes are the exception. 

The political philosophy underlying the 
financial policy of California relative to edu- 
cation is a simple one. In fact it is merely an 
extension of the fundamental principle upon 
which public support of education is based. 
In the school district, taxes from the begin- 
ning were levied upon all property, whether 
the owner was rich or poor, whether or not 
the owner had children in school. The theory 
is that education of children is a_ benefit, 
direct or indirect, to the property owner and 
to the state. The property owner holds his 
property under laws that the voters of the 
state may change. The continuance of the 
property-holding right therefore depends up- 
on the education of citizens who will recog- 
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nize the reasonableness of the laws governing 
the acquirements, ownership, control and dis- 
position of property. Russia is an out- 
standing example of what happens when 
property refuses to bear the cost of educating 
the people. There the ignorant masses, once 
unleashed, invaded and even destroyed the 
rights of property. Education is the best 
insurance property can have that property 
rights will continue to be regarded in a 
reasonable light. In taxing all property in 
a school district for educational purposes, we 
recognize that property is benefited directly 
or indirectly by education. But if all the 
property of the school district is benefited 
by education, is it not true that all the 
property in the county is so benefited? And 
does not the same principle apply to the 
state? Do children who grow up in ignorance 
remain in the home district and thus cast 
the blighting influence of their adult years 
only upon the negligent district? As a 
matt:r of fact lack of educational facilities 
in any district of the state is the concern of 
the state as a whole. The votes of adults 
who have grown up in ignorance count just 
as much as the votes of intelligent citizens. 
The inability or neglect of education in 
enough school districts will imperil the 
future of the entire state. For that reason, 
California has recognized it as a fundamental 
principle that the larger units of taxation, 


_rather than the smaller units shall bear 


enough of the burden of school support to 
guarantee every school district, however 
poor it may be, a decent American school, 
employing a teacher with standard qualifi- 
cations, paying her a decent wage, teaching 
a modern program of studies, for a minimum 
period of one hundred and sixty days each 
year. California has realized this ideal 
simply and sclely because of the policy of 
pledging the joint support of state and county 
to the maintenance of a good school in every 
school district. 


An Educational Statesman 


In establishing this policy of liberal 
support by the larger units, California has 
not taken snap judgment which she may re- 
gret and retrieve in the future after she has 
tried out the plan. The basis for the policy 
was laid by a far-seeing educational states- 
man who held the office I now hold back in 
1867. John Swett, for that is the name of 
my great predecessor, was a New Englander, 
but having left New England in early yea;'s, 
was not obsessed with the New England 
doctrine that the support of education is 
purely a township or district problem. Sur- 


veying the situation, he found that American 
families would not go into the wilderness of 
California to do the necessary pioneering un- 
less schools wree provided. He discovered 
that pioneer communities, because they were 
pioneering, were too poor to maintain 
American schools for their children. More- 
over pioneers in California were not held to 
a frontier by hostile Indians as were the 
pioneers of Wisconsin. They were not forced 
to form rather large frontier settlements 
for protective purposes. On the contrary 
they could, and did settle the state in small 
groups widely scattered. The smaller the 
settlement, and the more sparsely the country 
was settled, the smaller was the number of 
children in the district and the smaller the 
assessable property. Swett saw that if Cal- 
ifornia was to grow into an American 
commonwealth, with the traditions of educa- 
tion, it would be necessary for the state as a 
whole to pledge itself to the support of the 
schools. He therefore secured the passage 
of a bill providing, for the time, the most 
liberal state support for education, of all the 
American states. The principle established 
by John Swett in 1867 is the principle upon 
which the success of the California school 
system is predicated. We have since his 
time extended the principle and elaborated 
it, but it stands to-day, and will continue to 
stand, as an enduring monument to John 
Swett and to his wise statesmanship. 


The State’s Part 


During the great war, California, like 
other states faced the problem of keeping the 
schools open in the face of adverse conditions. 
The cities were able to finance their schools 
satisfactorily but the rural districts were 
unable to secure a_ sufficient number of 
teachers. To make matters worse, the 
normal schools showed a decided decrease in 
enrollment. High school graduates finding 
that a short course in a business school would 
fit them to earn a salary greater than that of 
the teacher, declined to enter the normal 
school with its two vear course of prepar- 
ation for teaching. The situation*we found 
might be met in two ways — by lowering the 
standards for the teaching work as several of 
the states were doing, or by paying teachers 
salaries sufficient to induce desirable people 
to take up the work. At about that time an 
analysis of the preparation of California 
teachers was made. It was found that over 
eighty per cent of the teachers had completed 
a two-year normal school course beyond high 
school or a longer course of training. Even 
with this high percentage of trained teachers 
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the public was not satisfied with the product 
of the schools. Should we decrease the 
efficiency of the schools by demanding less 
qualified teachers? We faced the question 
frankly and decided to take the case to the 
people. An initiative measure was drafted 
providing that the state must pay annually 
out of the state treasury into the state school 
fund at least thirty dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the elementary 
and high schools and that the county must 
raise in addition at least thirty dollars per 
pupil for the elementary schools and sixty 
dollars per pupil for the high schools. We 
also provided that all of the state school fund 
and sixty percent of the county school fund 
must be put into an inviolable teachers’ 
salary fund. Additional district taxes were 
authorized as the Legislature might provide. 
In spite of the warnings of those elements 
in the state that oppose practically all ex- 
penditures for public education, we had the 
temerity to submit the measure in the form 
of an amendment to the Constitution. The 
measure was debated for upwards of eight 
months. There was hardly a citizen of Cal- 
ifornia who did not know what Proposition 
Sixteen was. And when the ballots were 
counted in November 1920 it was found that 
the amendment had carried by a vote of 
almost two for to every vote against. The 
people responded to the call of the schools in 
no uncertain manner and the shade of John 
Swett must have smiled at the triumphant ex- 
tension of his principle by the people them- 
selves. 
The Rural School Situation 

It fell to the following Legislature to dis- 
tribute this fund in such manner as to 
equalize educational opportunity in Califor- 
nia. The rural districts were the ones de- 
manding greatest relief. They were short 
of teachers; they had no adequate supervision 
in spite of the fact that the average term of 
experience among rural teachers is several 
years less than in cities; they had a shorter 
school year; they had an antiquated course 
of study. In many of the rural districts, 
school facilities were so bad that American 
families would not live there. They moved 
away and rented or sold their property to the 
Japanese or other unassimilable people. In 
many of the rural districts of the state not 
one member of the school board could read or 
write English. In many others boarding 
conditions were such that no American girl 
would take the school. The rural districts 
of California were rapidly becoming de- 
Americanized, if I may be pardoned the 
term. The problem before us was the re- 


storation of American opportunity for boys 
and girls in rural districts in order that rural 
California might be kept American. We 
turned to the problem, prepared to adopt 
heroic measures if necessary, and we recom- 
mended an apportionment bill designed to re- 
construct rural education in the state. 
Under this bill, California allows every 
school district at least one teacher. For 
every thirty-five pupils beyond the first 
thirty-five, an additional teacher is allowed. 
To each school district the state allows seven 
hundred dollars and the county an additional 
seven hundred dollars on account of each 
teacher. The balance of the funds, after 
allowances on the teacher basis have been 
made is apportioned to the several districts 
according to average daily attendance. This 
allowance is approximately ten dollars per 
pupil. A rural school district having thirty 
pupils under this plan receives seventeen 
hundred dollars from state and county funds 
without raising a dollar by local taxation. Of 
this amount, thirteen hundred and sixty dol- 
lars goes automatically into the teachers 
salary fund and can be used only for the pay- 
ment of teachers. Because of this plan for 
apportioning funds, there are not more than 
fifty teachers in the entire state of California 
receiving a salary les than twelve hundred 
dollars a uear. The smallest and poorest 
district in the state can now offer a salary 
sufficient to attract a bright stenographer 
from her desk to take a normal course. 
There is not a district in California so poor 
that the entire state does not do it reverence 
The wealth of the entire state of California 
is pledged to do its share toward furnishing 
opportunity for the child of the humblest 
citizen wherever he may reside. The rural 
school ideal toward which we are fast moving 
in California is a well-built, sanitary, well- 
lighted structure, situated on an ample lot, 
with rood playground equipment; the school 
itself taught by a teacher equipped with at 
least a normal school education, who is paid 
a respectable wage for a most respectable 
service: basing its educational effort on the 
needs of rural boys and girls which shall be 
outlined in a modern course of study, includ- 
ing the moral and physical, as well as the in- 
tellectual elements, such school to be main- 
tained for at least one hundred and sixty days 
each vear. When we shall have realized this 
ideal we shall have gone far toward guar- 
anteering California against peaceful pen- 
etration by unassimilable elements. Amer- 
icans will no longer find it necessary to leave 
the farm to secure for their children a 
reasonable educational opportunity. 
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Supervision 

The apportionment bill to which I have 
referred aiso contains provision that a part 
of Loth state and county funds shall be used 
by the county superintendent of schools for 
rural supervision. Under this law at 
present about a hundred and ten rural super- 
visors have been employed at salaries rang- 
ins from eighteen hundred to four thousand 
doilars a year. The county superintendency 
has taken on new life. There is attached to 
a typical county office a general supervisor of 
rural grade school work, a supervisor of 
music, or physical education, or art, accord- 
ing to the needs of the county as the super- 
intendent sees them; a county supervisor of 
attendance and in many counties a school 
nurse. One of the most gratifying things 
is to see how the rural teachers respond to 
the new order, another is to note the excep- 
tional improvement of rural school work and 
spirit. Of all the things done for education 
in California, with the single exception of 
our teachers living wage legislation, I regard 
our rural supervision plan, the most success- 


ful. 


Teacher Training 


At the time the legislation providing more 
adequate support for the schools was adopted, 
the opponents pointed out that we were fix- 
ing our expenditures at a time when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was exceptionally 
low. They maintained that the wage paid in 
1920 would probably have a much greater 
value in 1930 and asked us how we could 
justify the higher wage due to the increase 
in its purchasing power. The school author- 
ities answered that the money had been voted 
primarily in the interest of the children of 
the state and that it was our intention to in- 
crease gradually the requirements for enter- 
ing upon the work of teaching. Our children 
have never had as good teaching as they and 
the country deserve. With this purpose in 
view, we secured the passage of a bill con- 
verling the seven state normal schools into 
four-year teachcrs colleges with power to 
grant the bachelor’s degree under conditions 
fixed by the state board of education. The 
minimum requirement for entering upon the 
work of teaching has already been advanced 
to two and one-half years and will be further 
advanced as the wage grows in purchasing 
value. As a further inducement to teachers 
to prepare themselves more fully for elemen- 
tary school teaching, we hope to secure the 
adoption by local boards of the principle that 
greater training, coupled with greater ser- 


vice, shall be recognized and encouraged in 
the salary schedules. Heretofore there has 
Leen no reward for further training for the 
elementary school service. The result has 
Leen che movement of ambitious teachers 
who took further training from the elemen- 
tary to the secondary field. Unless we admit 
that elementary school teaching is a lower 
order than high school teaching, and I am not 
willing to admit it, we should pay elementary 
school teachers the same salaries as are paid 
io high school teachers where training, ex- 
perience, and service are equal. When this 
principle is accepted, we shall have gone a 
long way toward the solution of the pressing 
problems of the elementary schools. 


High Schools 


California has also taken great strides in 
the development of the secondary schools. 
In 1913, the total enrollment in the high 
schools was a little over 4,800; in 1922 it was 
23,700. Although the population of the 
state has increased only fifty six percent 
during those eighty years, the high school 
enrollment had increased approximately 
four hundred percent. The longer school 
term and better teaching in the elementary 
schools had carried over into the high schools 
a larger number of graduates. The expan- 
sion of the high school course of study, the 
enrichment of the studies and the human- 
izing of high school teaching had resulted in 
attracting and holding a much greater 
number of students in the high school. The 
introduction of vocational work, particularly 
in the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial fields attracted to the schools vast 
numbers of a type formerly not found in 
high school. The action of state and county 
in carrying practically the entire load of 
support for evening high schools stimulated 
the establishment of evening classes even in 
small towns of four or five thousand in- 
habitants. About one fifth of the high school 
enrollment of California is in evening classes. 
The passage of the part-time law caused 
many young people to go to school for full 
time and brought into the schools for four 
hours a week about forty thousand boys and 
girls. The extension of the period of com- 
pulsory full-time attendance for all pupils 
under sixteen years and over seven years of 
age regardless of the fact that they may have 
graduated from the elementary schools also 
swelled the number of high school students. 
Then again modern industry with its com- 
plex processes requiring responsible em- 
ployees tends more and more toward keep- 
ing young people out of industry before they 
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reach the age of seventeen or eighteen. The 
apprenticeship system which took care of 
large numbers of boys in times gone by is 
largely a thing of the past. Industry is so 
busy making goods and money that it hasn’t 
time to train mechanics. All of these factors 
account in large part for the tremendous 
development of the high school population of 
California. 

It should be pointed out that most of the 
educational achievements of California have 
not been due to the urging of the school 
people themselves. The expansion of the 
high school along vocational and continua- 
tion lines including evening instruction and 
Americanization classes has taken place in 
spite of the school people rather than with 
their approval. The academics predicted, 
and some of them still predict, the vulgariza- 
tion of high school instruction. They mourn 
because they cannot maintain the standards 
which obtained when only about ten per cent 
of our young people went to high school. 
Unquestionably they have some reason for 
their mourning. But the remedy is not to 
reduce the numbers enrolled in high school 
but to work out some plan for grouping 
students according to their abilities. The 
real urge for the expansion of the high school 
came from the people themselves. Broad- 
minded farmers and students of rural life 
pointed out that rural life and rural con- 
ditions were sluggish and, relatively speak- 
ing, were growing worse. They maintained 
that the revitalizing of rural life was a 
problem of education very largely. They 
called attention to the fact that farm-born 
American boys and girls were deserting the 
farms. And they laid the great burden of 
reconstructing rural life upon the high school. 
City dwellers applauded the move because 
in California we have learned that the deple- 
tion of rural resources and the decay of farm 
life means that the city dwellers must pay 
more for the necessities of life. The willing- 
ness of the cities to aid the rural districts of 
California as they are doing thru the policy 
of raising liberal state and county funds for 
schools is not altogether altruistic. Poverty 
of life in rural California means higher 
prices for foodstuffs, consequently the 
demand is quite general that the high schools 
offer vocational courses in agriculture. 

From industry, too, came the Macedonian 
ery for trained men. Industry at last 
awakened to the fact that Europe was no 
longer sending us trained artisans and 
mechanics. The type of immigrant we were 
getting from the Mediterranean and Balkan 
regions might.do well at common labor, but 


he was so lacking in fundamental education 
and training that he seldom became a trained 
mechanic. American industry, constantly 
becoming more mechanical and therefore re- 
quiring mechanical intelligence, was slowly 
but surely being impaired by lack of trained 
men. And the captains of industry after 
looking over the field and finding no other 
solution for their problem, finally put the 
little industrial foundling into the arms of 
the public schools and asked us to nurse it, 
love it, and cherish it as if it were really our 
own. 

The commercial world brought to the doors 
of the public schools its need for trained 
workers, not only in clerical and stenographic 
lines, but also in the broadening field of 
domestic and foreign trade. Someone had 
taken the American business man up to a 
high mountain top and pointed out to him 
the trade of Central and South America, 
the teeming Orient, Alaska and the fertile 
isles of the Pacific and he fell down and 
worshipped. All these lands were open to 
him for trade and commerce if he only had 
the men fitted to go out and conquer in the 
great trade struggle. When he looked about, 
he found that America had not been training 
men for this kind of work. So the American 
importer, exporter and business man joined 
the procession to the schoolhouse door and 
left there his outstanding problem. 


California Accepts the challenge 


Verily the school people of today have 
reason to lift up their heads. Never in the 
history of the world has any group been more 
highly complimented. The worlds of in- 
dustry, finance, trade, and agriculture come 
to us with their bundles of troubles and cast 
them at our feet. Is there a social or econ- 
omic or institutional problem to be solved? 
After the various agencies have played with 
it a while and failed to solve it, the wise 
heads shake, and the wise tongues acclaim it 
a problem for education. Many, many times 
we are told that education is the salvation 
of the world. But the great trouble from the 
school man’s standpoint is that when the 
burden sharers couple salvation with educa- 
tion, they are too prone to “shout the glad 
tidings, salvation is free.” In California we 
have accepted the challenge of the economic, 
social and spiritual burden sharer. We 
have undertaken to solve their problems thru 
education. We have expanded our educa- 
tional work beyond anything of like nature 
in the history of the world. We are asking 
the people to support adequately the program 
we have adopted in response to their demand, 
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pointing out that the same Scripture that 
announces the freedom of salvation, also 
declares that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. The vision has been given us and we 
cannot but follow it. It is the vision of 
democracy triumphant in the light and 
effulgence of education; of a land already 
blessed by God, again blessed by the enlight- 
ened effort of man; of a home for us and our 
children where merit may make its way with- 
out let or hindrance to a height limited only 
by the will of the Almighty; of a great state, 
basking in the sunshine of the western sky, 
happy in the knowledge that as the faith of 
the people, so will it be unto them in all the 
things they have it in their hearts to under- 
take. 





TRUTHFUL AT HEART 


It was a foreign class composed of Slavs 
and one Italian. This unbalanced race dis- 
tiction resulted in the little Italian boy being 
at the mercy of the others, and they were 
certainly aware of it. 

The teacher was examining the group in 
the use of words. After a few more or less 
successful answers she came to the word 
“disguise,” and also to the little Italian’s 
turn. 

“Now,” she said, “ I want to know the 
meaning of disguise. Tony, you give me a 
sentence with disguise in it.” 

Tony gazed at the grinning faces of his 
classmates, who not so very long before had 
been teasing him, and replied with ve- 
hemence: 

“T hate dese guys.”—School Board Journal. 





WHY GIVE THANKS? 


Mother always had little Tommy say grace 
before meals, and she made no exception to 
the rule when she took him to luncheon with 
ter one day at a restaurant. After the 
luncheon had been served, she said: “Now 
Tommy, say grace, please.” 

“But mamma,” he objected, “‘we’re paying 
for this, aren’t we?” 





REVISING ZOOLOGY 


Dick, aged 4, thinks in terms of auto- 
mobiles rather than those of natural history. 
Startled by a dog, running swiftly and bark- 
ing gruffly, he described the event vividly, ex- 
claiming: “Daddy, he came tearing down 
the road with his cutout open.”” Harpers’ 
Magazine. 


INCONSISTENT PRONUNCIATION 


When the English tongue we speak 

Why is “break” not rimed with “freak.” 
Will you tell me why it’s true? 

We say “sew” but likewise “few.” 

And the fashioner of verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse.” 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “heard,” 
“Cord” is different from “word.” 

“Cow is cow, but “low” is low 

“Shoe is never rimed with ‘“‘foe.” 

Think of “hose” and ‘‘dose” and “lose.” 
And of “goose’’ and also “choose’’, 

Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb.” 
“Doll” and “roll” and ‘“hhome” and “some.” 
And since “pay” is rimed with “say” 

Why not “paid” with “‘said’’, I pray, 

We have “blood” and “food” and “good”. 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 
Wherefore ‘“‘done,” but “gone” and “lone” 
Is there any reason known? 





UNQUESTIONABLY 
When Johnnie fails to “make his grade” 
The teacher is to blame, 
When Susie is not up to par 
The reason is the same. 
but when with “E's” a card’s adorned 
Vith here and there a “D,” 
The parents say complacently 
“That child takes after me.” 
—Bulletin of the Kansas City Teacher’s Club. 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


Little Louis had gone to the kitchen to ob- 
:erve old Aunt Sarah, the colored cook, at 
work making biscuits. After he had sampled 
one he observed: 

“Aunt Sarah, I can spell now. 
made out of d-o, do.” 

“But that doesn’t spell dough,” Louis’ 
mother corrected, as she entered the kitchen 
to give the cook some orders. 

Whereupon, Aunt Sarah thought that she, 
too, would enter the discussion.’ So she 
said: 

‘“Dere’s two kinds of do, chile. 
you shuts, and ‘do’ what you eats.” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


These are 


‘Do, what 





HIS WORD 


“I give you my word, the next person who 
interrupts the proceedings,” said the judge, 
sternly, “will be expelled from the courtroom 
and ordered home.” 

“Hooray!” cried the prisoner. 

Then the judge pondered. 
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EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION 


Eye conservation is being carried into the 
Public Schools of the country in a very 
practical way as a part of the national 
campaign by the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America, to better the health of 
America’s millions of school children and 
industrial workers. There have been dis- 
tributed to superintendents throughout the 
country, copies of Eye Sight Conversation 
Bulletin No. 2, which presents a program for 
Eye Sight Conservation Day:in schools. The 
Council is enlisting the services of the 
teachers in making visual accuity tests, in- 
structions for which are fully outlined in the 
bulletin which states: 

“First Health Then Wisdom” is an 
cellent motto and, fortunately, more and 
more attention is being devoted to the 
physicl well doing of the child in school. A 
larger percentage of the defects of vision can 
be effectively detected and corrected with less 
expense and less difficulty than is true of any 
other class of physical defect; there is, there- 
fore, less excuse for neglect with respect to 
the eyes. It is possible for the teacher to 
render most valuable and helpful assistance 


eX- 


by personal interest and service, as outlined 
in this pamphlet.” 

Superintendents and health officers are 
urged to institute Eye Sight Conservation 
Days if consistent with their present school 


welfare programs. It is not the desire of 
the Council to suggest or recommend any- 
thing that may not fit in with the regulations 
of the various Departments of Education. 
It is not offering a substitute where there are 
adequate provisions for visual accuity tests 
of the school children, but it is in compar- 
atively few communities that school children 
receive even the mast superficial eye tests, 
and in the majority of schools there is little or 
absolutely no attention given to this impor- 
tant matter. The program as presented in 
3ulletin No. 2 outlines a procedure suitable 
for large schools; for the schools with a 
number of rooms; or for the little red school 
house of one room in the most remote dis- 
trict. 

The object of an Eyesight Conservation 
Day in schools is merely to discover that fact 
that a child has a defect of vision or symp- 
toms of a defect, rather than to determine 
the degree of deficiency. 

Eyesight Conservation Day should be ob- 
served semi-annually, shortly after the be- 
ginning of each school semester, and should 
be an integral part of the general school pro- 


gram. On this day the educational program 
should be omitted until the tests and ob- 
servations have been completed. 

This is not a “day” arbitrarily set for 
National observance, nor is any particular 
date suggested. The matter of the date is 
immaterial and is necessarily best decided 
by the educational and health authorities in 
different communities. It is of moment 
though that the health and educational 
authorities appreciate the importance of 
having visual accuity tests made of every 
school child. 

The Eye Sight Conservation Council, with 
national headquarters at the Times Building, 
New York City, furnishes a vision chart for 
schools and in addition to the program for 
Eye Sight Conservation Days in Schools has 
published other pamphlets and a series of 
folders. The folders present in story form 
the message of eye care, and the intent is 
to change the seeming indifference of some 
parents into a realization of the actual need 
of attention being given to the eye of school 
children. 

The Board of Education of New York City 
in observance of Health Day distributed 
215,000 of one folder published by Council, 
placing these in the hands of every child 
with manifest defect of vision with instruc- 
tions for the child to take it home to parents 
or guardian. 

The Council will welcome inquiry from any 
educator interested in the cause of conserva- 
tion of vision. Every teacher in the country 
should read Bulletin No. 2, and the other 
publications of the Councils. 





TO MISS FLAPPER 


Blessing on thee, little dame— 

Jareback girl with knees the same, 
With thy rolled down silken hose 

And thy short, transparent clothes; 
With thy red lips, reddened more, 
Smeared with lipstick from the store; 
With thy makeup on thy face, 

And thy bobbed hair’s jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

Glad that I was born a boy. 


SOMEBODY’S MISS FORTUNE 


“And when you told him I was married,” 
said the girl who had jilted him, did he seem 
to be sorry?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “he said he was 
very sorry—altho he didn’t know the man per- 
sonally.” 
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WESTERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION MEETS MARCH 15-16 
AT LA CROSSE 


The Western Wisconsin Teacher’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting March 15, 
and 16 in La Crosse. Mrs. Blanche Chamber- 
lain, La Crosse county superintendent of 
schools and president of the association, has 
made a great effort to secure effective 
speakers and has arranged for an unusually 
strong program. 

Mr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education will deliver an address on the 
opening day. His subject has not been 
announced. M. V. O’Shea of the University 











MRS. BLANCHE CHAMBERLAIN 


Superintendent LaCrosse County Schools and President 
Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


of Wisconsin will speak on the subject “New 
Times Bring New Problems in Education”. 
Dr. Charles McKenny, formerly president of 
Milwaukee normal school, and now president 
of Michigan normal college, will discuss the 
subject “Can America Afford Good Schools”. 
Dr. Caroline Hedgar of Chicago has been 
engaged to give several talks on health. 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ asociation will deliver a 
lecture on the “Teaching of Wisconsin 


History”. 

Other speakers on the program are: Mr. 
W. J. Osborne and Miss Isabel Davidson of 
the state .department of education, Miss 
Prudence Cutright of La Crosse, Miss Theda 
Goldemeister of Winona normal school, Mr. 
E. B. Gordon and Thomas Lloyd Jones of the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Bessie Allen 
of Stevens Point normal school and Mr. J. O. 
Engleman, field worker for the National 
Educational association. 


ELKHART LAKE MAKING SOME CHANGES 


A new project which has just been intro- 
duced into the Elkhart Lake schools is dental 
inspection for the children in both high 
school and elementary schools. Blanks with 
results of the inspection are sent to parents 
and duplicates filed at the school. Principal 
C. H. Dorr believes that eventually many 
failures of students may be traced directly 
to teeth defects which have been neglected. 
Student government is also being tried out. 
This is simply a move launched by students 
to try to solve their own problems of con- 
duct and discipline without the intervention 
of teachers. The student government is 
called “The Student Council” and has a con- 
stitution by which it will operate based upon 
that of our nation. The legislative depart- 
ment consists of the student body. The 
executive department consists of a president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and sev- 
eal committees. The judicial department 
consists of a board of control. Regular 
elections are carried on to fill the various 
offices in the same manner as those of our 
government. 





BANGOR IS DOING THINGS 


Bengor is coming to the fore with many 
projects which are being worked out success- 
fully and new ones planned. Some of the 
activities in which special interest is being 
taken are: A school clinic, serving the vil- 
lage and surrounding rural schools; hot 
lunches being served to fifty country boys 
and girls each noon at a cost not exceeding 
two cents per pupil per day; a new high 
school band of thirty pieces just started; 
nutrition class for underweight children; a 
lively parent-teacher association; a big com- 
munity fair to be held in February in the 
large new high school gymnasium and audi- 
torium; an athletic council with one board 
member, one village member, two students 
and the high school principal to take charge 
of all athletics. 
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DEATH OF O. S. RICE 


The years 1922 and 1923 have marked the 
passing of a number of Wisconsin’s most able 
school men—men who have had a large part 
in the raising of educational standards of the 
nation as well as within the state. By the 
devotion of the best years of their lives to 
the cause, they have helped to place Wiscon- 
sin in the foremost ranks among states which 
stand for any measure which makes for the 
betterment of its schools and the culture of 
its citizens. 

To this ever lengthening list of pioneers 
in the work we must add the name of O. S. 
Rice, supervisor of libraries in Wisconsin 
since 1907, who died at his home in Madison, 
January 25, 1923. 

Although Mr. Rice had been in failing 
health for several months he continued his 
work and remained on duty until the week 
before his death. Because of the fact that 
he remained at his post, friends most in- 
timately associated with him did not realize 
the seriousness of his condition and news of 
his death came as a distinct shock. His loss 
will be keenly felt not only by those who 
knew him personally but also by those who 
knew him through his work. 

An expression of this feeling of great loss 
and an appreciation of the worth of Mr. 
Rice is embodied in a splendid tribute to 
him by Charles L. Harper of the state depart- 
ment, which we quote: 

“It has been my good fortune and also a 
large pleasure to be intimately associated 
with Mr. Rice and his work for many years. 

He was born in Opdal, Norway, in 1863, 
and came to this country at an early age with 
his parents who settled in northeastern 
Iowa in or near the village of Dorchester. 
School work quickly and strongly appealed 
to Mr. Rice as a child. He made rapid 
progress and soon began teaching in the 
country schools in his neighborhood. His 
success was such as to open to him a field 
of larger possibilities in a life work shaped 
along educational lines and he vigorously 
seized every opportunity to add to his store 
of knowledge. 

His boyhood life had little of leisure for 
anything other than reading and study. At 
the earliest opportunity he entered the 
Northern Indiana normal school, at that time 
the most attractive school in the west for 
students who were disposed to put in at least 
half of the 24-hour day with their college 
work and who possessed but little funds. 

After graduation he taught for several 
years in the academy at Stoughton. During 


this period he secured the Wisconsin un- 
limited state teacher’s certificate by examina- 
tion, then an accomplishment of much 
moment. He acquired a _ knowledge . of 
stenography as an aid in briefing his daily 
work in the class room. 

Ite was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1899, completing the course in 

WoO years, Winning a membership in the Phi 

Beta Kappa because of scholarly attainment, 
and was at ouce elected as principal of the 
Deerfield high school where he remained 
until he accepted the position of state school 
libiary supervisor now made vacant by his 
death. 

So much as a sketch of his preparation for 
his life work as Mr. Rice carved it out and 
perfected it. 

Now a few words as to the man. 

As a man and citizen he was high class, 
earnest and free from blame; was of most 
genial disposition, kept himself young and 
was an inspiration to all young people who 
were fortunate enough to come under his in- 
fluence. 

His work as supervisor of state school 
libraries has not been surpassed in excellence 
by any similar official worker in any state 
in the union. Bulletins written by him have 
always received more than state-wide com- 
mendation and his latest word “Lessons on 
the Use of Books and Libraries” is given a 
complimentary notice in the December 
number of the Educational Review. Mr. 
Rice was indeed a pioneer in the school 
library movement and was instrumentai in 
securing the enactment of statutes touching 
many phases of school library work of the 
country. The position of library supervisor 
is an exacting one, requiring good judgment, 
sound scholarship, the strictest integrity, 
temperamental fairness, ability, untiring in- 
dustry, and alertness and power to resist im- 
portunity. All these and more Mr. Rice 
brought to his office. No book found a place 
in the library except through merit. 

He believed that the time to train men and 
women for the various useful activities of 
life is while they are children and to this end 
his life and unusual ability were devoted and 
it may justly be said in regard to him that: 

“He lived in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breath; in feelings, not figures on a dial 
and true to the axiom that ‘He most lives— 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best.’ ” 

His work has counted and will continue 
to count to the advantage of this and other 
states for years to come in better men, better 
women.” 














rn 
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O. E. WELLS 


Since the publication of the January issue 
of the Journal of Education, friends of the 
late O. E. Wells have kindly furnished us 
with some data concerning his work in the 
field of education which we believe our 
readers and especially those who knew him 
during his long career in such work in Wis- 
consin will be pleased to obtain. 

The following extract taken from The 
Columbian History of Education in Wiscon- 
sin shows the high esteem in which Mr. 
Wells was held among educators during the 
long period of active service which he 
enjoyed in the field: 

“The extensive and varied experience 
gained in teaching nearly all classes and 
subjects from the district schools to the high 
schools afforded a sound basis for the exercise 
of supervising ability and thus established 
his title to leadership in the conduct of a 
common school system. To his faculty for 
organization, Mr. Wells unites a devotion to 
learning. He has therefore marked every 
step of progréss in methods of management 
by a corresponding advancement in the aims 
and methods of teaching. The five high 
schools which he secured for Waupaca 
county. no less bear witness to his ability for 
organization than does the pre-eminent 
success of the reading circle movement, 
which placed Waupaca in the front rank 
among those counties where this important 
means of culture has been instituted. While 
in the school at Appleton, which soon became 
a high school under his management, Mr. 
Wells seems to have yielded to his ambition 
for a wider field of literary work, and began 
to consider seriously a plan for editorial 
work. 

The invitation to accept the principalship 
of a school at Manitowoc, diverted him for a 
period from this intention. The nomination 
upon the democratic ticket for state super- 
intendent in the fall of 1890, saved him to his 
profession. The tidal wave of democratic 
triumph carried him to the state capitol as 
leader of the state system of public schools. 
The two years of Mr. Wells’ superintendency 
have proved his industry and vigor, and in 
every way satisfied the claims of his friends 
and the expectation of the public.” 

Without doubt the greatest memorial to 
Mr. Wells is the system of county training 
schools for teachers. Although the idea of 
such a school had originated several years 
earlier, no definite steps for its organization 
were taken until 1897. At that time Mar- 
athon county, at the suggestion of county 


superintendent J. F. Lamont, appropriated 
$3,000 for the establishment of a training 
school for rural teachers. In 1899, the 
legislature granted financial assistance and 
the necessary authority for carrying on the 
project. Mr. Wells was engaged as prin- 
cipal with one assistant, Miss Rosalia Bohrer. 
From that time until his retirement in 1915 
because of failing health, Mr. Wells con- 
tinued in the same position witnessing the 
growth of the Marathon county school to one 
of the foremost in the state and also the 
establishment of many similar schools. The 
basis for the present course of study used in 
county training schools was prepared by him 
and it was through him that the real possibil- 
ities of the undertaking became fully 
apparent. 

That Mr. Wells was interested in education 
for education’s sake was clearly demonstrat- 
ed in the support which he gave to a law 
which raised the qualifications for high 
school teachers thus excluding himself from 
that field. 





FUNNY HOW THINGS GROW 

Three men, an Irishman, a Swede and a 
Hebrew, were brought to court. The Hebrew 
was arrested for stealing a cow: the Swede 
for stealing a horse, and the Irishman for 
stealing a wagon. 

“Well,” said the judge, turning to the He- 
brew, “where did you get the cow?” 

“T’ve had it since it was a calf,” was the 
reply. 

‘“‘Where did you get the horse?” he asked 
the Swede. 

“T’ve had it since it was a colt,” replied the 
Swede. 

“And, Patrick, where did you get the 
wagon ?” 

“Oh, your Honor, I’ve had it since it was a 
wheelbarrow.” 





During an afternoon, a violent thunder- 
storm arose, and to lessen the fright of the 
hoys and girls, the science teacher began tell- 
ing of the wonders of the elements. 

And now, Mark, he asked, why is it that 
lightning never strikes in the same place 
twice? 

3ecause, Mark answered confidently, after 
it hits once, the same place ain’t there any 
more. 





Enthusiastic teacher: “tomorrow we shall 
take the life of Thackeray; come prepared.” 
—Racine High School Notes. 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK IN LA CROSSE COUNTY 
DURING DECEMBER 


La Crosse county reports a very successful 
education week which was observed in every 
school. Suggestions were sent out from the 
superintendent’s office which the teachers 
worked out very effectively by the use of 
many unique devices. In nearly every school 
one day was set aside as a visiting day and in 
some instances formal programs emphasiz- 
ing the thought embodied in the slogan for 
the day were given. 

Hot lunches are served at the noon hour in 
a very large percent of the rural schools of 
the county and in some instances the patrons 
were invited for the noon hour to partake of 
the hot lunch with the children. 

A concrete example of what is accom- 
plished by concerted action is shown in the 
following instance: In one _ school five 
minute talks were given by the supervising 
teacher and other visitors, followed by dis- 
cussions on the needs of the school. In this 
community the patrons had purposed buying 
lamps for the schoo] but after these discus- 
sions decided to wire the building for 
electricity. 

An interesting and pleasing style of in- 
vitation was used in one school which we are 
very sure County Superintendent Blanche 
Chamberlain would be very glad to pass on 
to any teacher who is desirous of securing 
new and efiective devices for use on such 
occasions. 

The county superintendent of La Crosse 
county also reports an attempt to improve 
the character of the special day programs in 
rural schools. This campaign was started 
some time ago and the results have been 
most gratifying. In many schools the old- 
time program consisting of recitation and 
dialog of no particular value has been re- 
placed by dramatization of classics and real 
songs rather than jingles of no merit set to 
well known tunes. Hiawatha, Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Golden Hair, and others have been given and 
the teachers report that the patrons enjoy 
them more than the old kind. 

At Christmas time Van Dyke’s “First 
Christmas Tree” and portions of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol” were dramatized by dif- 
ferent one room rural schools. The music 
for these programs was well chosen, con- 
sisting of such gems as “‘Holy Night’, “Come 
all ye Faithful’, “Little Town of Beth- 
lehem’’, etc. Some of these songs were very 
effectively pantomimed. The time spent by 


pupils in memorizing such material is time 
well spent and they have something worth 
while to store in “Memory’s Casket’. 

The rural school teachers of La Crosse 
county are alive to the possibilities of the 
special day program and are constantly 
developing original ideas along that line. 





REPORT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE COMMITTEE 


The report of the committee on junior 
colleges which was appointed by the confer- 
ence of the state educational boards to in- 
vestigate the situation was submitted early 
in January. The opinion of this committee 
is that junior colleges in Wisconsin are in- 
evitable and desirable. It finds that ‘“‘the 
development of junior colleges of the voca- 
tional or occupational type is even now well 
under way in Wisconsin’. The committee 
Lelieves that the establishment of such 
schools should be undertaken on the initiative 
and at the expense of the local school systems 
which require them, and only when a normal 
scheol or privately endowed college is not 
located in the vicinity. They do not believe 
‘hat such colleges will detract from the 
University of Wisconsin but that new 
material would be attracted by the more 
easily accessible schools. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

A tentative outline of some of the measures 
which the state teachers’ association intends 
to back has been given out by E. G. Doudna, 
secretary. Some projects to be supported at 
this term of the legislature are: Reorgani- 
zation of county schools; consolidation of 
rural schools; certification of teachers to in- 
sure adequately trained teachers in each 
school; to give the school boards, elected by 
the people, financial control of city schools; 
establishment of an adequate state school 
fund: and establishment of music and 
physical education as required subjects. 





NO DOUBT 

Marjorie and Eddie had both been told 
that they must write letters of thanks for 
the outside gifts they had received for 
Christmas. Marjorie sat down and quickly 
wrote: 

“Thank you so much for the fountain pen. 
It’s what I’ve always needed.” 

Meanwhile Eddie was chewing the end of 
his penholder for inspiration. As his sister 
laid aside her first letter, he surreptitiously 
glanced at it. 

“Thank you so much for the handkerchiefs. 
They’re what I’ve always needed.” —Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 








Corporal punishment has been forbidden 
in the schools of West Allis. 

The state school fund has been apportioned 
with distribution made on the basis of $3.66 
per capita, 

More men are going into the teaching pro- 
fession since the war, according to statistics 
of the Badger school of education. 

Assemblyman J. D. Millar is chairman of 
the committee on education of the lower 
house. Mr. Millar is from Menomonie. 


Wood county is represented by forty-four 
students at the Univer.ity of Wisconsin this 
year, including thirty-two men and twelve 
women. 

A survey of Eau Claire high school shows 
that about 45% of the boys are preparing 
for college. The percentage of girls is near- 
ly as large or 40%. 

The new $60,000 county training school 
for teachers at Manitowoc is now. ready for 
occupancy. This is one of the finest schools 
of its kind in the state. 

West Allis will erect a new vocational 
school at a cost of $75,000. The new building 
wil be one unit, the other half of the school 
wil be erected at some future date. 

The Edison company of New London has 
opened a night school for its employes, with 
two sessions each week. There are about 
five hundred persons on their payroll. 

Sex education will not be taught in the 
Madison schools because the board of educa- 
tion did not wish to assume the responsi- 
bility for reeommending such instruction. 

The Roosevelt junior high school, Fond du 
Lac, with an enrollment of 3,213 pupils 
banked $1,461.94 the first banking day after 
the Christmas holidays. This school has at- 
tained 100% in thrift which is unusual in a 
junior high school, especially with so large 
an enrollment. 


Miss Edna C. Beck, who taught in the 
West Allis public schools for the past four 
years, died at her home after a short illness 
with diphtheria. 

Wausau has no married teachers on its 
regular teaching staff, although there are 
some widows listed. Married teachers are 
employed as substitutes when necessary. 

Miss Elsie Goehl, for several years a 
teacher in the South Madison school, died at 
her home in Waterloo, Wisconsin, from an 


illness contracted during the Christmas 
recess. 
Men teachers of Manitowoc and Two 


Rivers high schools have formed an organiza- 
tion similar to the schoolmasters’ club. The 
purpose is for educational advancement and 
betterment of the schools. 

Prof. J. M. O’Neill, chairman of the depart- 
ment of speech at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been granted leave of absence from 
that institution for the two years, 1923-25, 
and will spend the time in writing and study. 


H. N. Goddard, former superintendent of 
schools at Chippewa falls has accepted the 
chair of biology at Yankton college, Yankton, 
South Dakota. He assumed his new duties 
the latter part of January. 

A special legislative committee has been 
named by the board of normal school regents 
tc draft a bill calling for a four-year teacher 
training course in Wisconsin normal schools 
which will lead to a degree. 

The Marion schoolhouse in the town of 
Byron is the second school in that town to be 
destroyed by fire within the last few months. 
The building was a modern frame structure 
and one of the best equipped in the county. 

Secretary E. G. Doudna of the state 
teachers’ association has registered with the 
secretary of state as a lobbyist and will 
appear for the state teachers’ association be- 
fore the legislature on bills dealing with 
education. 

Frank C. Fellows of Lodi, succeeds W. H. 
Luehr as instructor in the mathematics 
department of the Manitowoc high school. 
Mr. Luehr has left the teaching profession to 
become an examiner with the state civil 
service board. 

Bonds were voted by the common council 
of La Crosse which will give the city three 
new schools—a junior high school, a new 
ward school, and a new vocational school. 
One building was opened a year ago and two 
more last fall. This represents an expen- 
diture of over six million dollars all told for 
school buildings within two years. 
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There will be no manual issued this year 
except for the one-room and state graded 
schools. This is due to the fact that the 
legislature failed to make sufficient appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the depart- 
ment of education. 


The board of education of the city of 
Waupun has acted favorably on petitions 
presented to it, signed by all of the ministers 
of the city for a class in ethical training for 
public school pupils. The class will meet 
once a week and children will be excused 
from school to attend. 


Wisconsin again ranked fourth among the 
twenty largest university-summer sessions in 
the country. Columbia university ranked 
first, the University of California second, the 
University of Chicago third, and Wisconsin 
fourth. The same ranking has maintained 
for a number of years. 


Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls are con- 
templating merging the Schoolmasters’ clubs 
of the two cities. One of the reasons for 
this is the fact that there are only forty 
members in the Eau Claire club and fewer in 
the Chippewa Falls club. A combined club 
could work more effectively. 


A bill has been introduced into the legis- 
lature providing for compensation for a 
student injured while performing services 
growing out of or incidental to any work 
required by him in any branch of manual 
arts. This would be a sub-section of the 
workmen's compensation act. 


Because of a reduction of the school budget 
by several thousand dollars, by the common 
council of Madison, many repairs and im- 
provements planned by the school board have 
had to be eliminated from this year’s pro- 
gram. There will be no reduction in teachers’ 
salaries because of the reduced budget. 


The Jane Oakley trust fund of $5,000, is 
a recent gift to the the University by the 
heirs of Mrs. Oakley, who was a resident of 
Madison for many years. The income from 
the fund will be used to pay the annual con- 
tribution of the University of Wisconsin to 
the American school of classical studies at 
Athens, Greece. 


History classes in the Manitowoc high 
school have worked out interesting projects 
which other schools might like to follow. 
Four American history classes were divided 
into groups and each group was required to 
represent the interesting and notable events 
in the life of a famous man of colonial times. 
Miniature sailing vessels, stockades, houses, 


wedding parties were a part of the exhibit. 
Columbus, Penn, Franklin, Hamilton, Jones, 
Jefferson, Washington, Lafayette, Patrick 
Henry, Putnam, Boone, Hancock, Revere, 
Roger Williams, Wolfe, Montcalm and Smith 
were some of the men whose lives were por- 
trayed. A prize of ten dollars was awarded 
the group putting on the best exhibit. 


In a series of uniform standard tests given 
graduating classes of every country training 
school, high school teachers’ course and one 
year course in the state normal schools—56 
schools in all—the Green county normal 
school ranked first. Four tests were given— 
in intelligence, arithmetic, correct English, 
including punctuation, spelling, etc., and 
language. 


The Mississippi valley states association 
of manual arts held its thirteenth annual 
convention in Madison, January 11, 12, and 
13. The program included talks by Prof. 
Ira Griffiths of the University of Wisconsin, 
Major E. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the 
state board of education, H. W. Schmidt, of 
the state department of vocational education, 
and C, A. Bowman, of Stout Institute. 


W.G. Ballentine, superintendent of schools, 
Menomonie, has been reelected for a term of 
three years from the end of the present 
school vear. His salary is fixed at $3,700 for 
the first year, $8,800 the second year, and 
$4,000 the third year. Mr. Ballentine has 
ben at the head of the Menomonie schools 
for the past two years, going there from 
Jefferson. 


A news item has it that Stevens Point high 
school boys have formed a secret organiza- 
tion to abolish all “sheiks”. They claim that 
the “shieks” are bringing the school into dis- 
repute. This is probably the most effective 
method of meeting such situations. Dis- 
approval of classmates will do more than 
hours of lengthy speeches by principals and 
teachers to rid a school of silly fads. 


A detailed revort of the various activities 
of the La Crosse schools submitted by Supt. 
B. E. McCormick to the board of education 
shows a growth and expansion in the work 
which cannot but reflect the splendid co- 
operation of those who head the organization 
and the teaching force. The common council 
eccented the budget of the board of education 
and made appropriations asked for, in full. 
Several new departments were organized in- 
cluding a development room, open air school, 
special speech work, and a systematized plan 
for the carrying on of the work with children 
who are physically unfit. 
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The supreme court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Wisconsin teachers’ retirement 
tax law and its power to assess a tax on 
dividends on par value. The law still faces 
a fight during the 1923 session of the legisla- 
ture. Assemblyman Caldwell from Columbia 
county, who opposed the law in 1921, will in- 
troduce a bill asking its repeal, according to 
press news. 


County superintendent of schools S. V. 
Wilson of Oconto county, has made arrange- 
ments to hold eve tests in all schools under 
his supervision. Charts together with in- 
struction as to their use will be sent to the 
teachers, and all children who do not test 
normal will be singled out and parents 
notified, with the recommendation that they 
be taken to an oculist for examination. 


Three members of the faculty of Stout 
institute have tendered their resignations 
effective January 26, 1923. Miss Bertha 
Bisbee who has been teacher of dietetics and 
nutrution for the past ten years will take up 
work at Columbia university. Miss Gladys 
Harvey, head of the Art department, and 
Mrs. George F. Miller, athletic director for 
girls, are the other two members who have 
resigned. 


Invitations are out for the annual relay 
carnival at the Wisconsin University which 
is to be held in Madison February 17. 
Thirty-five outside institutions have been in- 
vited to participate, including all the state 
colleges and normal schools. Nine military 
academies in the middle west and all the high 
schools in the neighborhood of Madison have 
been asked to send relay teams and individual 
performers. 


E. L. Long, head of the department of 
education at La Crosse nomal has accepted 
the presidency of the Tri-State college at 
Angola, Indiana, and will take up his work 
in April. Professor Long has been connected 
with the La Crosse normal since it was open- 
ed having been one of the seven original 
members of the faculty. He will be greatly 
missed by that institution, for the progress 
of which he has been in a large measure 
responsible. 


Two cases have come to our notice in 
which teachers have been brought to court 
charged with excessive punishment of school 
children. In one case it was charged that 
the teacher caused such injuries to a child’s 
hand through the use of a ruler that amputa- 
tion of one of the fingers was necessary. In 
the other case a rubber hose was used. How- 


ever just or unjust the charges, a teacher 
who resorts to any such means of inflicting 
punishment lays himself liable to prosecu- 
tion, with public opinion against him in nine 
cases out of ten. No teacher is obliged to re- 
tain an incorrigible child in his school—he 
does not need to resort to corporal punish- 
ment. If the child is not incorrigible but 
merely mischievous, other means are more 
effective than rulers or rubber hose. A 
visit to the parents is usually enough in such 
-ases. 


The supreme court of Wisconsin affirmed 
the decision of the lower court which 
awarded Mrs. Elsie B. Thompson, Milwaukee 
school teacher, damege of over $2,000 and 
ordered her reinstatement in the city schools. 
The suit was instituted by Mrs. Thompson 
when she was discharged because she failed 
to notify school authorities of her marriage 
until several months after it had taken place, 
thereby violating a ruling of the Milwaukee 
board of education that all married teachers 
must be known by their married names on 
school records. 


In order to relieve the congestion of schools 
during the winter months, Supt. M. C. Potter 
of Milwaukee has suggested that an all year 
school be maintained with an optional vaca- 
tion during any three months, on the part of 
the pupils. He believes that enough pupils 
would elect to take their vacations in the fall, 
winter, or spring so that there would be a 
more evenly distributed atttendance through- 
out the year. The plan does not seem to 
meet with general favor among teachers. 
It would be necessary to have a more detailed 
outline of how the plan would operate be- 
fore an intelligent opinion as to its feasibility 
could be formed. 


In a letter addressed to the teachers of 
Rusk county, Supt. R. H. Burns has an- 
nounced his intention of severing his con- 
nections: with the schools and taking un his 
residence in St. Paul, Minnesota. Supt. 
Burns has been a resident of Rusk county for 
nearly sixteen years, during which period he 
has taken an active interest in educational 
affairs and seen a remarkable growth in the 
number and efficiency of its schools. In 
losing him, the county is losing a man who 
has had the best interest of its schools at 
heart for many years. Mr. Burns states 
that the recent decision of the board to re- 
duce the salary of the county superintendent 
by $400 was one factor which caused his 
decision to resign. 
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The Rock country training school seniors 
have just completed a revised accession list 
of reference library books, giving the titles, 
authors and dates of copyright for 1,038 
volumes. This is considered the best ref- 
erence library of professional books of any 
of the thirty-one training schools in Wiscon- 
sin. There is also a large collection of 
juvenile books used by the students and 
children of the model school. 


Police chief Andrew Lueck, of New Lon- 
don was ordered into court at Waupaca upon 
complaint of E. N. Calef, director of the 
vocational school at New London, for re- 
fusing to enforce the truancy law. Calef 
alleged that the Chief refused to permit his 
own daughter, said to be within school age, 
to attend the vocational school, besides com- 
pelling the city to hire extra officers un- 
necessarily for truancy work, according to an 
associated press notice. 


A story from the northern part of the 
state that four children living near Jump 
river were chased by a pack of wolves while 
returning from school and were saved by 
two dogs belonging to one of them, reminds 
us that we still have a frontier with all its 
thrills, even though the majority of our 
school] children are listening in on radio con- 
certs, learning their geography through 
motion pictures, and resorting to numerous 
other devices to arouse interest. 


We have received two new bulletins which 
deserve commendation for the completeness 
of the data which they contain and the 
attractive manner in which they are bound. 
One is the county annual compiled by Super- 
intendent Lillian Chloupek of Manitowoc 
county and the other a history of the Horicon 
school, with a description of the new Van 
Brunt memorial building, prepared by Super- 
intendent W. R. Bussewitz. These booklets 
prove that even statistics may be made 
attractice and readable. 


Former state superintendent C. P. Cary 
is writing a series of articles in which he 
takes exception to the policy outlined by the 
state board of education. He condemns 
proposed measures as tending to “centralize 
power” in the board. Now is the time for 
Wisconsin citizens to acquaint themselves 
with the situation and be prepared to take 
a definite stand either for or against changes 
in the method of administration of school 
affairs. It is to easy to remain passive until 
action is taken and then “put up a holler” if 
dissatisfied. 


According to an opinion from the attorney 
general’s department to state superintendent 
John Callahan, a farmer must actually trans- 
port his children two miles before he can 
collect the forty cents per day allowed by 
law. A farmer living 2 13-16 miles from 
the school house in his district took his 
children to a school in an adjoining district 
which was less than two miles from his 
home. He is not entitled to compensation, 
assistant attorney general Mortimer Levitan 
pointed out. 


Senior members of the teacher training 
department of the Waukesha high school 
will receive two dollars a day for their ser- 
vices when they are called to act as sub- 
stitutes for absent teachers. Fifty cents of 
this sum will go toward the library fund of 
the training department. This action was 
taken because the girls are required to spend 
so much time away from their regular class- 
room work and also because they are under 
expense for room and board while sub- 
stituting for rural teachers. 


Francis Rooney, Racine school boy, has 
instituted suit for $5,000, through his father 
who is his guardian, against the city because 
of injuries which he received while operating 
a paper cutter. In claiming damages the 
father and son say that “the city was negli- 
gent in not providing proper guards on the 
machine, and in not warning the boy of the 
hazards; in not providing a safe and proper 
place to work, and in not giving proper in- 
struction as to the methods of operation. 
The boy lost four fingers of one hand at the 
second joint when a schoolmate pulled the 
lever while he was adjusting the paper. 


In 1848, Merton school district No. 6, 
village of Merton, Waukesha county, voted 
to build a new $200 school house. In 1922, 
the same district erected a $30,000 school. 
Relative costs of securing an education three 
quarters of a century ago and now may be 
ascertained from the same old records. In 
1852, A. J. Diebell was paid $38.12 for his 
services as teacher. The treasurer’s report 
in 1853 showed a total expenditure of $146.21 
which included teacher’s salary, fuel, and all 
other expenses. In the three years from 
1852 to 1855 cost of fuel ranged from sixty- 
four cents to eighty cents a cord for dry hard 
wood. Very likely there were people who 
thought the cost of running the schools was 
exorbitant in the good old days “even as you 
and I.” 
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Dr. Paul Reinsch, American minister to 
China and at one time professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, died 
at Shanghai, China January 25, 1923. Dr. 
Reinsch began his service in China in 1913 
but previous to that time had spent a great 
deal of his time abroad in Berlin, Rome and 
Paris. He was the author of numerous 
books and articles on political science and 
was considered an international authority on 
the subject. Dr. Reinsch had been ill since 
October. 


A series of articles is being published in a 
Mauston paper having for their purpose the 
arousing of interest in the introduction of a 
course in agriculture in the local high school. 
Arguments set forth the fact that Mauston 
is situated in the center of an agricultural 
community and the high school does not meet 
the vital need of the locality unless it fur- 
nishes instruction in an industry which is 
pursued by the majority of its residents and 
into which a large percentage of the students 
will eventually enter. 


The state conservation commission has 
completed 2,000 feet of film depicting various 
phases of the work which the commission is 
doing to conserve game, timber and fish. This 
is an educational film which will be sent upon 
a tour of the state in order to bring home 


more forcibly the necessity of replacing and. 


preserving the plant and animal life of our 
state if we are to maintain it for future use. 
This motion picture film is not only instruc- 
tive but entertaining and represents a year 
of work in order to secure all parts of it. 


At a conference of the faculty and several 
students of the Milwaukee normal school re- 
cently, a protest was entered by the latter 
against the heavy work which must be 
carried by students in order to complete the 
teacher training course in two years. They 
ask that it be extended to three years. Per- 
haps a curtailment of social and other out- 
side activities would help relieve the load 
by allowing more time for study. It is doubt- 
ful if the average student of today is in- 
juring his health through a too close appli- 
cation to his studies. 


Marinette high school has changed the 
name of its school paper from “The Booster” 
to “The Marionette” at the suggestion of Mr. 
French of the journalism department of the 
University of Wisconsin who was named as 
the Booster critic by the C.I. P. A. Lack of 
originality was the reason given for the 


suggested change. The paper has _ been 


altered materially in other respects and also 
enlarged. This idea might be followed up 
by other schools which publish papers that 
they wish to be representative of their par- 
ticular communities. 


The Washburn high school always has 
some well written news notes pertaining to 
the activities of the school which cannot but 
keep the parents in touch with what is being 
done in the way of real worth while work. 
One feature is the introduction of new 
members of the faculty with short write-ups 
of the work which they are doing, their prep- 
aration for it and student impressions of 
them. This is one way to bring the teacher 
into a more personal relationship with those 
who do not have the chance to visit the school 
and become acquainted with the faculty who 
are directing the work of their children. 


CATASTROPHE 
Here lies the body of Archibald Mush. 
His death is too sad for description. 
He was killed by the mob in a terrible rush 
When he carelessly dropped his prescription, 





UNDESERVED 
Jimmy (tearfully): “Father, the d-donkey 
kicked me!” 
Father—‘Have you been annoying it?” 
Jimmy—‘No. I was only trying to ¢-carve 
ny name on it!” 





THE RULING PASSION 


He owned a handsome touring car, 
To ride in it was heaven. 

He ran across some broken glass— 
Sill $14.97. 


He took some friends out for a ride— 
‘Twas good to be alive. 
carbureter threw a fit— 

Bill $20.85. 


The 


He started on a little tour, 
The finest sort of fun. 

He stopped to quick and stripped his gears— 
Sill $90.51. 


He took his wife downtown to shop, 
To save car-fare was great; 

He jammed into one lamp-post— 
Bill $268. 


He spent about all he had. 

And then in anguish cried: 
“Pll put a mortgage on the house 

And take just one more ride—New York 
Evening Mail. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 
of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
by 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else 
has known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PARKER RECITATION 


RECORD BOOKS 
oad 


A most convenient recitation record 
book for the teacher. Only one writing 
of the pupil’s name is necessary for a 
year’s record. Spaces for 200 names, — 
also for class, examination, and average 
grades. The latest and the best. 


Limp cloth cover — strong durable 
bond paper. 


Price $.45 each $5.00 per doz. 
No. 1 Quarterly 


1 
No. 2 Six Petiod 
No. 3 Monthly—10 period 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Publishers 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 














A Real Waste Catcher 


THE 





+V0"'C< 


Guaranteed 5 Years’ Fire Resisting 
Light, Ornamental 


Special Prices in Dozen Lots 


The Parker Company 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


Just Ready New and Revised Edition 


OUR WISCONSIN 
by E. G. DOUDNA 


1. Written by a leading Wisconsin Superintendent, 
who has devoted much time to the study and 
teaching of Wisconsin History. 

Supplies the facts and methods of teaching Wis- 
consin History inthe seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades inconformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the State Manual. 

3. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 196 pages, 

fully illustrated and well bound. 


i] 


Write for sample copy or free phamplet entitled: “‘How to 
teach Wisconsin History in Six Weeks.” 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















Hewitt—‘‘He wouldn’t rent you that flat, 
eh?” 

Jewett—“No, he said that I was so bow- 
legged that I would be continually rubbing 
the paper off the walls.” 





REVISING ZOOLOGY 

Dick, aged 4, thinks in terms of auto- 
mobiles rather than those of natural history. 
Startled by a dog, running swiftly and bark- 
ing gruffly, he described the event vividly, ex- 
claiming: ‘Daddy, he came tearing down 
the road with his cutout open.” —Harpers’ 
Magazine. 
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For The Year 1923-24 


let the. 


PARKER 


Teachers’ Agency 


find that better place for which you are 
looking. 


Twenty years of service to the teachers of 
this country tell of the success of our work. 


The most liberal terms of enrollment for 
those who register in January and Feb- 
ruary before the busy placing season opens. 


Get in line for the early calls. We 
are already placing teachers for next year. 


Write for our special enrollment offer 
no obligation. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Why were the Architectural, 
Engineering and Textile achievements of 
the Egyptian, Peruvian and Babylonian 
Civilizations lost to posterity? 


Many scholars hold that it was due to a 
lack of universal education. 


Let us make American ideals perpetual 
through education. 


To this end we strive with you toward 


Greater National Progress 
Through Education 
May we help solve your Equipment Problems in your school? 


Write for our Catalogs of Modern 
School Equipment 


“Wage. 


A Sign 0f Quality WELCH 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Sided 
1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











; a VICTOR Portable 
Make your education count. Get STEREOPTICON 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 
in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for fic 
specialists—largest in America No elementary school subjects. College 5 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can es Hi ‘a ieponsina roe 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars % Ss ‘sina c 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details--NOW Mes ioe TEMaERTONT oe 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 











ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


This list comprises books that make an appeal to teachers 


of English in Senior High Schools, Junior High Schools, and Nine Weeks Summer Session 

Elementary Schools. June 25-August 24, 1923 
English Teachers interested in the difficult task of choosing ‘ " s 

reading matter for their schools, should send for our complete Regular Session Thirty-Six Weeks 

catalog of these public ations, in which are listed and described Sept. 10, 1923-May 30, 1924 


as “Atlantic Classics ~ “Atl: antic Prose and 
Poetry”, ys and Essay Writing” and “Atlantic Narra- 
tives’’— ete., ete. 


such books 





@° 


Full credit on summer courses, semester basis, for di- 
plomas and degrees. 





Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. Excellent summer recreation opportunities. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin The following groups of courses are offered: 
Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 40 shop 
Exclusive Representatives in Wisconsin and courses. 
Michigan. Industrial Arts—40 courses. — 
Household Arts—33 courses. 
Sci and acad work required for diploma or 








TEXTS BY C. E. BIRCH Ph een 4 


Office Dictation Catalog giving outlines of coures, schedule of classes for 
Expert Dictation summer session and full information as to qualifications for 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch Typ- entrance, requirements for graduation, and expenses for 

ists summer session or academic year will be sent to anyone on 


Also many other commercial books application to 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY The President 


Educational Publishers, Battle Creek, Mich. The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 




















